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grass does not fill up to a close sole but leaves bare spaces, upon
which the moss seizes. Continuous rolling has been found the
best means of keeping this nioss under; indeed too much stress
cannot be laid upon the necessity of the roller upon all classes of
chalky land, especially in the drier districts. The open nature
of the cha]k arable country is also very hurtful to the conserva-
tion of water in the soil; though hedges will not grow iii a very
satisfactory manner much might be done by belts of pines, or
even by temporary lines of thatched hurdles, to break the sweep
of the drying winds of spring, with immediate good results to
the crop.
Parts of the chalk country in Surrey which lie oil the lower
slopes of the Downs from Button through Chcain, Ewell, Epsom
and on to Guild ford are very highly farmed b}r cow-keepers and
potato farmers. These farmers use enormous quantities of
London clung both for their potatoes and for the heavy mangold
crops at which they aim in order to provide succulent food for
the cows in winter. Again, along the northern slope of the
Hog's Back there is a piece of highly farmed country where
potato growing is a speciality; the steep northern slope of the
hill keeps the land cool and moist, and very large yields of inaiii-
crop varieties can be grown. Potatoes are taken once in four
or five years on a rotation of potatoes, wheat, seeds, oats, and the
potatoes are given a heavy dressing (as much as 25 tons per
acre) of London stable manure with a further addition of a
complete artificial manure.
The most distinctive of chalk land crops, though in the district
considered they are chiefly to be found on the North Downs, are
sainfoin and lucerne, both of which flourish extremely and will
give abundant fodder in the driest seasons. Sainfoin is gener-
ally sown for a one or two years' ley, though it can be left down
much longer; it grows rapidly and gives a good cut for hay in its
first year, with an aftermath which affords the best of grazing
for lambs. Sainfoin also grows well in mixtures, and on this
soil some should always be included in mixtures for permanent
grass. Lucerne is sown pure because it makes rather a thin
growth at first and can easily be crowde'd out, although a little
seed should always be included in a permanent grass mixture on
Chalk, so valuable is its deep-rooting habit. Lucerne and sain-
foin for hay are specially characteristic of the Thanet farming;
roots are less grown in that dry windswept area than in cooler
districts, but lucerne and sainfoin are left down for five years
to be followed by as many successive white straw crops, inter-
spersed with peas, and vetches or mustard for sheep keep.
Crops for seed are also common features in the Isle of Thanet,
the agriculture of which is in many respects different from that
of East Kent,
The typical home of the essential oil plants, lavender and
mint, is on the thin chalky soils, where alone they develop their
highest proportion of scent. Watercress is another crop special
to the Chalk, it being almost confined to the tributaries of
streams fed bv calcareous water.